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of exact industry, getting out of those iron grooves in which his life
has so long run, and becoming comparatively an idle man.....
But he must do it, and he has made up his mind to it. Indeed, he has understood his complaint perfectly from the first moment, and accepts all its conditions and consequences with the most absolute cheerfulness.
Our financial troubles here, of which you speak, have been much like yours in Europe, and have come from the same causes. The suffering has been great, and will be long felt; but whether anybody
will learn anything by the bitter experience is very doubtful.....
Our banking system is one cause of our troubles, but by no means the chief. The universal extravagance, the spendthrift character of the mass of the people, goes deeper than all their moneyed institutions. This, I think, is likely to be diminished for a good while.....
Our politics are in a state of great confusion. As the elder Adams * said to me, when he was eighty-nine years old, about the politics of the State of New York for seventy years previous, "they are the Devil's incomprehensibles." The reason is that the old parties are breaking up, and the new ones are not yet sufficiently formed and organized to be intelligible. The great contest, as you know, is about Kansas. Buchanan has behaved as badly as possible about it ; the leaders of the Free Soil party no better. Both have treated it us a game for political power. It has been just as certain for nearly two years, as it is now admitted to be by everybody, that Kansas will he a free State, and yet, as each party has believed that it c.ouM profit more by the contest than its adversary could, the contest has been continued. Either party could have stopped it any time during the last two years.....
Lecturing is as active as ever, and the lectures well attended. Among others we have now religious lectures, delivered in a large church on Sunday evenings by clergymen of all the different persuasions, except the Catholics, in answer to one and the same question, namely, "Why, from love to Cod and man, do I hold the opinions in religion which I do hold?" The attendance, I understand, is very large, and the discussions are conducted in the most tolerant, spirit,. This I regard as the natural result, of free inquiry ; violence and lu't-terness, indeed, for a time, but at last fair and faithful discussion. Thirty years ago such lectures \vouM not have been decently managed; forty years ago I think they would have heen interrupted by rude noises arid in other ways, so that they could not have, been car-
* President John Adams.ibrary.ll make the, best, treaties they can for their own interests with both parties. In doing this, philan- then of this letter Mr. Ticknor wrote: "Feb. 15. Ampere has "been here a fortnight, and is extremely agreeable. The first place in which I met him, the day of his arrival, was that Embassy. But he goes everywhere." of which cannot now be foreseen. We [ could, in fact, adapt our reading to our real wants and best interests ^ much more than we do now, and so do much more by it for the gen-                            | eral improvement and elevation of the national character. Ion	for thrre Mn-i-i^-ivi* days uith otfi-r	* of kindnrv-*, and intiiiKi-
